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The High-top Man 


GEORG. SCARBROUGH 


Here in the shadow of Starr Mountain I have 
built me a house, because of what travel and the 
universities have taught me. Here where the out- 
lying hills are a wonderful blue and the nearer 
ones as green as a jade flame leaping into the sky, 
where the clouds are like bright fish scales flurry- 
ing in the wind, and the sun has a great golden 
heat, I have come to live, because of what I have 
learned; and here I have written my book Tellico 
Blue about many things, but chiefly about the 
face and fiber of the high eastern rock which has 
always been my home in fact, but only recently in 
spirit. Here I have peace which is necessary to 
reason, and life and experience which are necessary 
to joy. 

Around me are the people of Eastanalle, varied 
and strange, differently natured and statured, purer 
in blood, though, than in most sections; but only 
people, nevertheless. In the deep purple holes of 
the Eastanalle earth, they are born to the color; 
only simple royalty could act with the dignity 
often laid upon them; and only a royal line could 
possess the inbred injury and madness sometimes 
encountered among them. They move with a peas- 
ant motion, remembering the old, time-honored 
things, perhaps an English ancestry, like my own, 
compounded with Cherokee blood; and it may be 
there is an English coast town bearing the family 
name still reckoned with in the Isles. 

Among these people, since the days of mind’s 
accountability, I have lived already a lifetime of 
experience and emotion, for their everyday ac- 
counts are by far greater than the tabloid adven- 
tures current upon any front page, and their drama 
more intense than any to be found under the critics’ 
saws in the culture section of any metropolitan 
daily. 

I shall never forget De Quincy and his love 


George Scarbrough, whose poem “Remembered Event” appeared 
in the summer 1948 issue of MOUNTAIN LIFE AND WORK, 
has recently turned to prose. Articles and reviews written by 
him have been published by Chattanooga Times, Sewanee Review 
and The Land. E. P. Dutton is publishing his book Tellico Blue. 


affair. Being jilted, he lay on his bed the total 
length of summer and shot holes through his roof 
until the sun and the rain came in; he found the 
beautiful blue sky a fit target for his wonders and 
despairs. No one walked near the cliff where he 
lived; it was too dangerous. And when the shots 
ceased for a week or over, and the posse came to 
the sieved room freckled with sun, no De Quincy! 
Had it not been for the wounded roof, people 
would have doubted their senses; but the sunshine 
twinkled through with its own secrets, and to this 
day we wonder what became of the stunned, but 
original, lover. 

But the king of the lot, known or heard of, was 
Odoron. Many times I had seen him, often in the 
village, but mostly on long walks I took through 
the beautiful uplands of the Eastanalle, a hawk- 
faced man with unusually large, dark, animal eyes. 
Animal eyes only in that they had the largeness 
and softness not often met in men’s eyes and that 
they looked at you with an expression that might 
have been pity or, which was as likely, dumb mis- 
ery. Only Odoron wasn’t dumb; he was merely 
silent. On these walks, I had often passed more 
than a hello with him, and in the few things he 
said there was evidence of a mind that missed few 
of the speculations engendered by the high, skyey 
place where he walked. He was, I conjectured 
after a few of these meetings, no less than a country 
philosopher, wonderful with few words. But that 
he wasn’t completely miserable, I was far less sure. 


As he was from the other side of the Eastanalle, 
few of us even knew him; and so it was that I re- 
mained pretty much in the dark concerning Odoron 
beyond his name and a few facts he let drop in his 
brief speeches with me. I gathered the following 
particulars at different times from him and put 
them down here as some indication of the nature of 
man Odoron was. 


He loved to walk in the wild white lands where 
both of us were born: they answered something in- 
born in him that was as satisfying as food or 
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water. Particularly, he liked the white stone 
cliffs and the great quarry pits on the High Top, 
a remote plateau strutting up into the bluest sky 
on earth, and in autumn a blazing purple and 
white place that almost stunned the mind with its 
imminence and color. I believe he felt, as I did, that 
earth leaned outward there and came to rest upon 
some more eternal foundation. Here the sedge 
turned purple almost overnight, and the next morn- 
ing you could walk into an almost anonymous place 
of blaze and shine that left you dazed by the 
earth’s power to transform itself in its seasons. 

He said as much to me one day, our second 
meeting I believe it was, as we passed in opposite 
directions along the high walks of the hill country, 
and, when in the village a week later, he came into 
the hardware store and bought the six dazzling 
cake plates, I knew he took them out of sheer love 
of their color. He had taught me that much. The 
man worshipped the strong overtones of his living, 
color was his religion. Later, when I learned that 
he lived in a rough pine cabin in one of the in- 
numerable coves that split themselves away from 
the side of Starr Mountain, I could imagine the 
wheel-sized plates set in a brilliant row against his 
darkened walls or holding his plain philosopher’s 
food in a circle of gaudy enchantment. 


I learned, too, that Odoron had been in the 
army. For he mentioned one day that the wind 
coming over the High Top had in it the sound of 
the ocean. The Pacific, he said; it was so mu- 
murous in the dry sedges it made him see thin 
beaches, if he shut his eyes; and sometimes he heard 
the sea at night rolling its back in skyey places out 
yonder. That was all he said, and we passed on. 
But just before he went out of sight, he turned and 
called back to me. 


“It is like drowning down in the pits,” he said. 


And I knew he meant the sound of the wind 
heard from the bottom of the quarry pits, the wind 
rushing over the deep, white holes of the Eastanalle 
earth. Something in his remark filled me with un- 
easiness and wonder that these things were in his 
mind. But having lived long enough to know the 
mind is an uneasy, wonderful thing, I forgot his 
remark presently, in the face of my walk, and did 
not recall it until some days later when a neighbor 
came by my house to tell me that Odoron was dead 
and to hand me what would have been a letter had 


it not been written in a large, loose hand on brown 
wrapping paper and merely folded into his pocket 
where it had been found. Yet it was a letter, a 
strange, beautiful letter from a man who had passed 
from among us in Eastanalle and we in ignorance 
of what manner of man he was. I hope by writing 
this to lessen somewhat the misconceptions that 
have grown up concerning him. 
The letter read: 
“Dear Mr. Sloop, 
They are saying in the village that 

I am crazy, and it is only that I live 

here on Starr Mountain that prevents 

them taking me up and sending me 

away to the asylum in Knoxville. I 

do not think that I am insane, though 

all men are still a little primitive and 

strange. It is only loneliness drives 

me to the peculiar edge of reason. I 

am like the High Top, lying lonely 

up there in the sun: it is one high 

place to a thousand valleys. No mat- 

ter how it might wish to change, a 

thousand years would bring it only 

a little closer to the common level of 

the ground. And I think it is happy, 

as | am, and desires nothing except 

perhaps a little less monotony in its 

ways. To be set apart is to suffer re- 

strictions, to be bounded by the 

very freedom of difference and dis- 

tinction, to be drained of the water 

of love and friendship, even as the 

lowland grasps the last drop from 

the brow of the mountain. Yet, I 

am somewhat happy, as I think my 

high land must be. 


I have been afraid here, it is true. 
But not more afraid here than there 
with the war, or in that other place 
of books and men where wars are 
born and I was rebuffed and chal- 
lenged for the stuff of my mind. All 
men are afraid, even of the things 
they love most, and I am _ not 
ashamed of my fear. In my student 
days I read an alphabet of blood, for 
to me books were real and history 
the cry of the disintegrating ages. 
And I could not help being moved. 
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For this attitude I was branded game 
in my mind. And so it has always 
been. I have never been accepted. 
But I ask you, Mr. Sloop, will men 
not be finally damned by their indif- 
ference and their preoccupation with 
the lacklustre effects of their per- 
sonal minds? A little leavening will 
stir the whole lump. 


No, I am not ashamed of my fear, 
only glad that I have conquered it. 
Once the sound of walnuts falling in 
the north pierced me with a sudden 
horror and I found myself calling, 
“Ah, I see you! You can’t get away 
with that!” to the golden trees hang- 
ing on the mountain’s edge. I was 
unashamed. And when I saw the wal- 
nut leaves weaving fluid triangles in 
the warm air, I wept with relief. | 
have lived alone too long to bear the 
silence broken. Only the hurt and the 
torture walk together out of the si- 
lence. 


Out there I saw a_ whiteness 
lengthen over the water, a mist swept 
by the wind over the men and ships, 
and when I leaned from the rail, 
seeking a way in the mist, fire 
blossomed straight up out of the 
water and I heard the screams of men 
threading the coming wind and des- 
cending into the terrible silence that 
followed the sinking ship, like a 
plummet dropping over a cliff’s side. 
How I would have welcomed sound 
then, even the sound of agony. Now 
it is the sound of something of which 
I am most afraid. 


Mr. Sloop, the quarry pits sur- 
round me with fascination, and often 
I have climbed into the white lime 
caves at night and beside the broken 
animal bones pondered how a man 
lives. Do you know, Mr. Sloop, 
how a man lives? Once my philo- 
sophy professor—how odd that 
sounds now!—reduced life to a peti- 
tion of unreason and _ indifference, 


leaving the young men the alterna- 
tives of cynicism or suicide. And I 
believed him. But living has taught 
me more than he seemed to know. 
It is not for nothing that man lives, 
it seems to me; and it is not for any- 
thing that he can measure. We are as 
unanswerable as God, who is our 
other substance. All life is one sub- 
stance; it must be, Mr. Sloop. And 
God lives. But no one has learned 
why he lives, as yet. Perhaps in his 
wisdom, God knows. But then it is 
possible he knows least of all. There 
before experience, he does not end 
with experience, nor does he learn by 
it, since he has none, is a priori. How 
laughable the language of the philo- 
sopher seems here in this raw white- 
ness, with the wind pouring depth- 
lessly over the mountain! Here in 
the pit rises the question, Job-like 
and furious, and only the catchword 
to answer! The caverns have cut 
me free from the badinage of profes- 
sors, and now it seems that we are 
the learning part of God and he our 
stable part, and both are as im- 
mutable as life and death together. 


But why this talk of the professor? 
It is true I taught before the war. 
But there are experiences that finish 
the instructing mind. No more can 
I go on talking to young men in such 
a fashion, as if learning could be im- 
parted at second-hand. And when 
the peace came, I remembered the 
High Top and the purple valleys of 
the Eastanalle. I remembered how 
the valleys were not down yet from 
the shoulders of the happy people. 
And I sought to return to my child- 
hood, leaving the small midwestern 
college where the intervening years 
were and I had won my spurs. Now 
I know I romanticized. I had 
changed too much to recognize this 
home or any other. I had become a 
lost soul. 


But I have found a measure of 
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peace here with the land. There is 
more in a garden to tie a man to 
earth than in a thousand letters of 
wisdom. Perhaps we were not made 
to think, only to hold the earth in 
our hands, the beautiful, blazing 
earth that is like a cry thrown to the 
uttermost corners of God. 


I want you to know, Mr. Sloop, 
how it is with me. You are my friend. 
I know. The High Top is the equal- 
ity sign of our friendship. Only like 
quantities are ever equated thus. I 
want you to speak a word for me. 
Now the wind is like a sea passing 
over the mouth of the pit where I 
am writing, and the blinding walls 
shed the moonlight like parchment. 
I love this life, Mr. Sloop, with its 
thousand currents crossed in a man’s 
soul. Speak a word for me.” 


The letter was not signed, as if Odoron had 
not expected it ever to be delivered. It ended as it 
had begun, strange and beautiful, and like him. 
I should not have to speak for him now; he had 
done so more effectively than I ever could. 


My neighbor was eyeing me curiously, knowing 
my friendship for the Man of the High Top. I had 
not spoken to him, and I took my time speaking. 


“How was he?” I said. 


And my neighbor sensed all the questions behind 
my words. 


“Found hanging feet down in the quarry pit,” 
he said. “Been hanging for hours. Must’ve tripped 
and fell in the vines. His face was split, but the 
blood on him came from his nose. Doc said he 
drownded in his own blood. Now what,” he said in 





irritation, “is any man in his right mind doing 
poking around them rock holes at night? It looks 
crazy to me.” 


I didn’t answer. I was remembering Odoron’s 
fear of drowning, and my mind too was busy with 
some new knowledge. So Odoron was a university 
man; not that that meant much, but it might ex- 
plain his beautiful letter. Or would it? There was 
something over and above mere learning showing 
in all his words. I never saw the school that turned 
out such as he. I could hear him saying, “That 
day it was falling a little blue snow, and cold, 
great Adam!” No, the university had no part in 
Odoron. He was only a man who had found the 
earth with the same love a fox keeps for his purple 
caverns. The great white world of the High Top 
had answered him many things. And the answers 
were honey sweet, laved in his natural gall, the 
perceptive genius of the man. Speaking without 
labor, he had approached the quiet center. 


“Peace be with him and with you,” I said to the 
man standing at my gate, and turned into the 
house, my mind reeling with the suspicion “@ 
now Odoron knew everything or nothing. Which, & 
didn’t matter. The result is the same, peace. 


What I have written, I have written to clear him 
who, perhaps, needs no clearing, as genius needs 
no explaining. The man is dead and his defense 
rests. Perhaps I am unsure just why I have written 
at all. Perhaps I am a bit nettled that my book is 
done and there is no way to record Odoron except 
by writing another. And I do not like to write. 
Whatever the reason, it must have something to do 
with my desire to let the world know that, in the 
farthest, most unsuspected places, great men are 
passing, as Odoron passed, from the High Top of : 
humanity out to the final reward. 
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God’s Design And Man’s Disorder 


HAROLD H. EYMANN 


Paul states in the thirteenth chapter of Romans 
a problem that faces Christians today. This Sun- 
day, the anniversary of the establishment of the 
United Nations, is a good time to consider it. 


Paul in this single chapter speaks of two forms 
of power—political power and moral power. He 
says rulers are ministers of God in the checking of 
evil, and then, speaks of love as the fulfilling of 
the law. Both orders—political and moral—have a 
claim upon the Christian. 

Just before setting out on a flying mission from 
which he never came back, the French aviator, 
author St. Exupéry wrote a letter which was found 
later in his kit. It included this striking paragraph: 

“Look, my American friends, it 
seems to me that something new is in 
formation in our planet. The mater- 
ial progress of modern times has in- 
deed linked mankind by a sort of 
nervous system. The contacts are in- 
numerable. The communications 
are instantaneous. We are materially 
bound like cells in the same body. 
But this body does not yet have a 
soul. The organism has not yet 
grown conscious of itself.” 

Therein lies our difficulty and challenge. 


As the early Christians saw the church, it was 
to be to the world what a man’s soul is to his body. 
They were close to the Latin roots of words and 
remembered that the word religare from which 
comes the word religion means “to bind.” 


Just how the church in binding the world to- 
gether relates itself to government has always pre- 
sented difficulties. Both religious and _ political 
power help create and keep order. Without laws 
and ways of enforcing them, there would be an- 
archy. And without the moral demand for justice 
and the desire to do right by one’s neighbor, and 
the emphasis upon the freedom and dignity of each 
person, government breaks down or ends in 
tyranny. 





A sermon preached at Union Church, Berea, Kentucky, 
on October 24, 1948. 


I 

The seriousness of our time lies in the fact that 
we must have a universal community, yet we now 
have neither the power of soul to make it live nor 
the bone and muscle structure to make it work. A 
human body without a sound spirit or without a 
coordinated bone and muscle system is weak and 
helpless. So our world lacking these is a fearful 
sight to behold. 

It seems only the prophets and the most spirit- 
ually sensitive souls could see the tragedy of this 
disorder. They could see that it should not be that 
injustice and prejudice and greed should divide the 
children of God, because they were made to be one. 
“God hath made of one blood all the nations of 
men.” The prophets said all were under the uni- 
versal obligation of God’s moral demands. But the 
prophets either were stoned or were voices crying 
in the wilderness drowned out by the stronger 
voices of nationalism or racialism. 


Then came the Christ into the world claiming all 
mankind for His Kingdom, and dying not for a seg- 
ment of the human race but for the world. And 
the apostle followed with the bold message that in 
Christ “there is neither Jew nor Greek.” With 
great difficulty has this universal message made 
itself heard above the voices of narrow self-interest. 
So muffled is it today that our neighboring college 
founded by the church cannot welcome to its halls 
of learning a person whom its missionaries have 
brought into the body of Christ in Africa . . 
because his skin is black. This is no reflection 
upon Centre College but upon Christendom. 

Though through the prophets and through Christ, 
God has revealed his demands for an inclusive 
community, it is not a reality, and because it is 
not, man is fearful of what may happen to his 
world—and well he may be. 


Also today, the demand for universality is com- 
ing from man’s own inventions. The airplane is 
saying, “We must have a universal community”— 
the steamship is saying, “We must have a universal 
community,”’—and loudest of all atomic energy is 
saying, ““We must have a universal community.” 
And these voices are insistent and fearful, for they 
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always end with the little words—or else—enter 
into the universal community—or else. What 
prophets and Christ have been saying for centuries, 
technology now underscores. 


IT 


How weak our United Nations Organization 
seems in the light of the overwhelming responsibil- 
ity upon it. It is not a world government passing 
laws recognized as binding upon the member na- 
tions or able to enforce its laws. Strong nations 
have not given up their sovereignty to it. It is 
far from what the world ought to have to hold it 
together. Can it be kept alive and made to grow? 
It is only in its fourth year—how shall it move 
toward maturity? Certainly not by our claiming 
too much for it. Because the world so urgently 
needs this child, and has waited so long for it, 
it may be weakened by sentimentality or wishful 
thinking. The main work it is called to do, it 
has not yet accomplished. The more imminent 
danger however, is that we may underrate its im- 
portance and its possibilities. It still serves as a 
link between the East and the West, however 
fragile that link may be. It is the “town meeting 
of the world,” a place where the moral judgements 
of the people can be recorded. It has drafted a 
declaration of human rights for all peoples. It 
has its educational, its cultural, its scientific, its 
health, its relief and other commissions devoted to 
human welfare. In these the nations are working 
together and this should not be lost sight of as we 
watch the struggle between East and West. One 
of our church members is a member of UNESCO, 
and every Christian citizen should pray for and 
support all measures that overcome the barriers 
that separate the peoples of the earth. 


There are those who expected the infant, U.N.O., 
to suddenly achieve maturity. In their impatience 
they have forsaken the child, and are pinning their 
hopes on the birth of another—who would in the 
namé and in truth be world government. Some in 
this school of thought finally hope that Russia 
would consent to be a party in a real world govern- 
ment forsaking any dream she might have to be the 
world’s controlling force. Others frankly admit 
that Russia would not come in. So they would build 
one world by setting up a government that would 
exclude part of the world. 


Still others have forsaken the child because it 
has no sharp sword in its hand. Believing sincerely 








that in the present world situation military might 
has a part to play in the keeping of the peace, they 
go too far and fail to see the limitations and 
dangers and the ultimate futility of balancing 
power against power. The balancing of military 
might alone, has never kept peace in the world, 
and probably never can. 


Weak as it is, the U.N.O. is a child of promise, 
deserving something better than doting grandpar- 
ents, or despairing parents. With intelligent and 
faithful training and with God’s help, the child 
may yet become a blessing to the world. 


III 


Also, how weak the spiritual forces seem that 
must create the climate in which world government 
can grow. Love must be fulfilling of the law. It 
would be arrogant for Christians to claim the 
whole responsibility for the creation of a world 
community in moral and spiritual ties. The other 
religions of the world have their part to play in the 
future as they had in the past, and it would be folly 
to underrate the spiritual stature and contributions 
of a man like the late Mahatma Ghandi, for “@ 


ample. 





And yet for us, the most heartening sign in the 
religious life of the world today might well be 
the growing consciousness on the part of the various 
branches of the Church of Christ, that they are 
one. Amsterdam as a symbol of this growing 
unity is of tremendous importance. Yet we dare 
not claim too much even for Amsterdam. Nothing 
more clearly points to the finiteness of human kind 
even in its highest moments, than the fact that four 
separate communion services had to be held at 
Amsterdam. Christians are not ready to even sit 
with each other at the table of the Lord. Critics 4 
of the church will lay this to a basic weakness of 
the church and its sacraments. Those who. look 
deeper will recognize in it the depth of human de- 
ception and sin. If man can take even the faintest 
symbols of the love of God and allow them to 
erect barriers between himself and his fellow Chris- 
tian, we dare not take a too optimistic view of the 
task of achieving a world community. Seeing these 
cultural and religious weaknesses, Communism has 
been deceived into thinking that world community 
will come when religion is destroyed and all private 
ownership is abolished. Sure that she is rish® =e 

(Continued on page 31) 
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New-ground 


BURLEY CREECH 


I blot my age of words half-thought, 
Half-spoke from adolescent lips, 
Half-wrote and sung by tongue-tied wits 
And sown to rot or sprout or dry— 
They never grew to hedgerow height! 


1 break a fertile new-ground age 

Of living summit-seeking words— 
Speaking trees with breathing bark, 
Logs of knowledge many-acred, 
Grown for building not for burning, 
Round, with walled-in watered hearts. 


I whet my mind to a trenchant word-saw, 
Whir my woody way and fall them, 
Shear their many-twigged branches 
And pile them straight in written rows. 
I give pursuit like oily fire 
To the hairy-chested woods of life. 

| 
The window shade from Youth to Man 
Is jerked and whirling up, 
Up with speed to break dull panes 
And shock the eyes of Youth. 
And through new panes of naked glass 
A brisk unblemished hungry light 
Flies on my man-grown eyes by day, 
And my searching, startled inner Self 
Is mirrored back at me by night. 

I] 
Oh proud, blind, lying Youth! 
Insatiable, fickle, star-eyed Youth— 
Swaying seaweed in windy waters, 
Wheat straw in shifty wind, 
Boy of bigger than the biggest, 
Hero, greater than the greatest, 
Liar, worse than the worst pretender 
Of everything to every man— 
Youth, forever shed your mask! 





Burley Creech is a junior at Berea College majoring in English 
and History. He hopes to get his M. A. in the former and teach 
college English in Kentucky. He has lived in Harlan and Letcher 
Counties, Kentucky, where he attended the public schools. New- 
Ground appeared in “My Crown Is a Holey Hat,” the publi- 
cation of the Creative Writing Class of Berea College, 1947- 
1948. 
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Ill 
You were not the sherry-sipper, 
Nor the pool nor poker shark, 
Nor the flat-land Hereford raiser, 
Nor the son of a county court. 
You corn-shucking hillbilly farm boy, 
You didn’t like that lordly tea! 
Not the kind you drank in Devonshire 
And well those Britons knew 
That you drank clearer, stronger brew. 


IV 
You didn’t learn to shoot a-feudin’, 
That hinted lie you catered to; A 
You shot out birds’ eyes, rats’ and rabbits’, 
You clay-daubed-cabin country boy. 
And you walked to school and “said” your lessons, 
Pronounced no rounded English 7’s; 
You stumped your toes and “skunt” your knees 
For lack of shoes and patch-kneed pants 
Nor did you wish nor like nor need them— 
Not for the sammer’s running fun. 


V 
Now fading, mirrored mountain boy, 
You traitor to your memory! £ 
Step out, confess, you hypocrite, 
And quit your city-slicking ways! 
Cut out that stuck-up school-larnt talk 
With all those dictionary words. 
Come clean; you see now what you are 
And what you've always been 
Beneath your two-faced head. 
Tell it to the whole blamed world, 
Your shame for being ashamed 
Of being a backwoods boy. 
Talk, son. Tell your pap and maw. 





VI 
Almighty God, and mighty mountain men, 
Men with horny hands and hoary heads, 
Hands of axe-handles and saw-handles; 
Of pick and mattock and plow handles; 
Heads of horse hair and horse sense, 
Of holey hats from the Jew stores; 
Men with hearts like bushel baskets 
Full in June with red-veined apples, 
Hearts red like blood without 
But white from sin within, 
(Not “wicked” sinners—you); 
Veiny-nosed men with snappy turtle mouths * 
Warmed around with grassy beards 
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And browned and blacked mustache; 
Men who are pappies and paws and paps, 
Many times over and twice grand, 
Untired owners of child-worn laps, 
Keepers of meal sacks and flour pokes 
For mammies and grannies and maws, 
With their hooky hands and bowed backs 
And sympathetic grinny, chinny smiles; 
Their hand-shaking howdy-do’s 

And meat-platter hospitality; 

Women of long hopes and long hair for Glory, 
Thinning, thready hanks of twisted hair 
In shawl-wraps or bonnets or dust caps. 











Women working for God no less than for me 
Women and men, flay your fatted hogs for me; 
Ladle deep your cast iron kettles; 
I bend my soul and humble knees 
To fit your broad-backed tables. 





Vil 
Now | am a seeing Man 
Home from all the dreamy days 
Of denying, and even damning, all I knew and was. 
God, you understand. 
€ Cannot a fool begin anew? 
And can I start with a tongue like a shovel 
And shovel off the smoking coals 
Of self-heaped sin around my head? 
Let me wear out my gloves to my knuckles 
And slough off the striffen from my soul; 
Let me win back my birthright and restamp it, 
Reforge it in a Man-sized mould. 


VIII 
But let me never lose the image 
Of the ridge-runner, briar-hopper, squirrel-hunter, 
Of a mountaineer, a pioneer, a farmer— 
Born of my mother by firelight, 
‘ Born on a feathertick without need of a doctor, 
Clipped and banded and cried by my granny 
And strangled on cat-nip tea by my father 
4 While waiting for breast milk to flow. 
But it flowed and kept flowing for two and a half years 
Almost till sister was born. 


IX 
God, I “minded” my sisters and brothers; 
Seldom did I pinch ’em or flip ’em, 
But often I swung ’em and sung ’em to sleep, 
And sometimes I fought off the flies; 
e Nurse-boy, dishwasher, saw-boy, 


Wood-chopper, corn-thinner, waterboy, 
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Fodder-jerker, rail-maker, splinter-cutter, 
Rock-piler, bush-whacker, mill-boy, 
Dog-caller, cat-chaser, skunk-catcher; 

Banger of buckets too heavy with coal, 

Raker of soot from the bellies of stoves; 
Scraper of sand from the bottoms of wells, 
Fisher for well-buckets, 

“Bugger” of Red-eyes, 

Gigger of bull frogs—I. 

I was hater of rats and racer of blacksnakes, 
Runner of “snake-sticks” after the toad frogs; 
[ slung their hot-wart-water off of my fingers, 
Lord, I slung ’em to strings against stumps. 


X 
Chambray-shirted, dirty-sleeved school-boy, 
Hard to keep shod and harder to feed, 
Hard to keep quiet and hard to make feel 
The stinging of switches or paining of the ill; 
Play-boy, plow-boy, leader of “back-outs,” 
Smoker of cob pipes and chawer of ’backer, 
Slingshotter of lizards and grasshoppers a-settin’; 
Showboy bare-heeling chestnut burrs, 
Belly-walking thin-iced fishing holes, 
Cussin’ and drinkin’ and courtin’, 
Shootin’ and squallin’ and loping the mare, 
Drinking a dram and “pitching” a drunk, 
Pickin’ a fight in front of the women— 
But God, that was Youth, 
That was I in past tense. 


XI 
And now I reclaim my birthright and liferight. 
I am reborn out of college and war; 
I am feasted on fatted hog meat; 
I am wearing my pap’s coat of arms. 
It says, ‘Mountaineer, Pioneer, Farmer forever’, 
And my crown is a holey hat, 
Whose brim is the distance from Youth to Man. 
Through a raised shade, a washed window— 
Step back, 
Ili raise that glass and through I’ll walk! 
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Study Tour Impressions 


The Council of Southern Mountain Workers 
started off its Fall Study Tour on scheduled time, 
Monday morning, October 18th, with a group of 
fifteen and driver, and returned to Berea Saturday 
afternoon according to plan, having had a most 
delightful, informing and stimulating experience. 

The tour had just about everything. Some of us 
were tall and some of us were short. Some of us 
old and some of us young. All of us had a grand 
time, even though one member had to spend much 
of the travel time stretched out on the back seat 
and another weakling cringed and shook at every 
corkscrew turn, of which there were many. The 
weather was great, even to the snowfall on top ot 
the Smokies. 


At Homeplace in Ary, Kentucky, we were met 
by Miss Lula Hale and entertained royally. There 
we began to eat our way through the mountain 
area of four states. The fried chicken, hot buscuits 
and trimmings were things to write home about; 
and the hospitable reception at Homeplace was 
typical of the fine courtesy which greeted us at 
every point. The farm, the community house, the 
new hospital and clinic merit study, but right now 
it is well to say that this account of the tour will 
not attempt to give an adequate picture of the 
work of any center, not even the high points. Halr 
a mile up a rough road from Ary is a schoolhouse 
where Miss Edna Clouse presides. It is a simple, 
country, one-room school, where happy children 
love to come and feel at home, because Miss Clouse 
has given them a big share in the school. The house 
is attractive looki:g, comfortable and rapidly be- 
ing made adequate for all the needs of the com- 
munity’s educational program. Would thar all 
Kentucky schools approximated the attractiveness 
and efficiency of that one! 


The full flavor of Kentucky mountain life in 
all its richness was sampled at the Ritchie home. 
What a family! Mrs. Ritchie is delightfully charm- 
ing and gracious, quite active and capable for one 
who has mothered thirteen children, and shares in 
the lives of twenty-two grandchildren and _ six 
great-grandchildren. Mr. Ritchie, who “farms a 
little’ and plays the dulcimer and heads this 
unique family at Viper, is a man of gentle courtesy 
and social accomplishments. We couldn’t tarry at 
Viper long, but the memory of the visit will last 
through the years. 


On the tour went to Blackey. At Stuart Robin- 
son School we were told that we had ten minutes 
to get ready for supper. We took twenty or more 
and all the while those patient youngsters stood by 
the tables in the dining room waiting for us and 
there was never a complaint of our tardiness. The 
student hostess at our table insisted that they had 
“not waited too long.” A happy social hour was 
spent with the teachers who told about the work, 
which is well-known to mountain workers 
throughout the area. 


Narrow was the road—and crooked—that led to 
Grace House-on-the-Mountain. We never saw a 
camel go through the eye of a needle, but the ex- 
perience must be something like getting a bus 
through the gate to Grace House. Our driver did 
it. He was equal to everything. They were piecing 
quilts and spinning wool—actually on one of those 
things that you thought were saved for ornamental 
relics. The spinner thought she had been at it for 
about fourscore years and “there don’t ’pear to be 
one who cares to larn spinning any more.” Deacon- 
ess Ann Newman let us have a glimpse of their 
lovely chapel. Utterly simple as it is, it still has a 
churchly air and bespeaks of hours of happy wor- 
ship spent within its white walls. Just ask one of 
Miss Newman’s neighbors what Grace House 
means to that section of the mountains. 

The story of the Barter Theatre at Abingdon, 
Virginia, is pretty well known, but one has to see 
and hear Mr. Porterfield to appreciate the con- 
tribution that it is making to mountain life—or 
shall we say to the people of America—for its in- 
fluence extends throughout a large area of our 
country, making life richer through the drama. 
Have you heard the story of those country hams 
which pay royalties to playwrights and the lady 
who sent one slice of her royalty to her agent as 
his share? Well, somebody once paid a sow as en- 
trance fee—of course you know that “Barter” 
means just that and folks were admitted to the 
plays by eggs, tomatoes, or pigs when they did not 
have the coin—and that sow’s offspring have pro- 
duced all the hams needed for royalties. 

There was lots more to our visit in Abingdon— 
dinner at Crabtree and a speech about Save the 
Children Federation, followed by a visit to SCF 
headquarters. There just isn’t space to tell about 
this, nor about a hundred other pleasant experi- 
ences of the trip. 
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We didn’t drive to the top of Whitetop Moun- 
tain as was planned, but we all felt as though we 
had had mountain-top experience galore on our 
stay at Konnarock. That “hand wrought church” 
is a marvel of beauty, wrought by loving hands in 
red spruce, silver birch and pine, with the added 
charm of flagstones. The essential symbols of 
Lutheran ritual are carved with simple dignity. 
Believe it or not, they have built a church with 
five classrooms and an auditorium which seats two 
hundred at a total cost, including furnishings, 
landscaping, heating and lighting fixtures, of a 
bit less than $3,000! Dr. Heinz Meyer, as well as 
Mr. Hewitt, the superintendent of Southern 
Mountain Work of the Lutheran Church, is at 
Konnarock, aad he reflects the same basic philos- 
ophy which characterizes all the work of this 
group. They have a fine medical center, which is 
handled by one doctor and one nurse—and it is 
self-supporting! Dr. Meyer says that his work is 
largely preventive and educational. 

There was a peek at Valle Crucis, Banner Elk, 
Penland and Swannanoa. It is astonishing how 
much is being done to improve living conditions 
in the mountains and how each center has its own 
distinct flavor. 

When we got to Brasstown, we immediately 
felt at home. That’s where the John C. Campbell 
Folk School is, you know, where they have thriv- 
ing co-operatives, where students are adults and 
there are no set courses of study and no credits. 
“Do you think you can really get the spirit of the 
place by a visit of a day?” one student asked a 
visitor. “You just wouldn’t miss all of the spirit 
of the place if you passed by on a galloping 
horse,” was the sincere reply. Quite obviously, di- 
rectly and where it does the most good, this schooi 
is touching life in the mountains. 


There is an Indian Reservation in this region, 
too, and we went to see the Cherokees. They were 
having a “Fair,” the “opportunity class” running 
it. Some of our teachers claimed to have picked up 
good ideas for their schools here. One lady who 
had perhaps acquired skill in bargaining by her 
stay among the Orient, succeeded in getting a 
cookie without having to take the glass of punch 
with it and apparently succeeded in teaching the 
puzzled dealer how to divide a nickel. Honestly, 
these little Indian children were quick, eager, 
bright-eyed youngsters. It is good to know that 
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they are counted in by the “Mountain Workers.” 

Not least among the agencies which are at work 
in this area at the problem of making the world 
a better place in which to live is the TVA. What 
goes on in the Tennessee Valley touches the life 
of the whole nation. There is plenty of evidence 
that that region is being made more prosperous 
and productive, that the Southern Mountain area 
is an asset to the nation. 

There then remained only the getting home, and 
this was happily accomplished without the failure 
of the good humor of the group, the patience of 
the leader, the skill of the driver, or the supply of 
apples. 

Mrs. George A. Joplin 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Crisp, cold and clear was the early morning 
when we started in our beautiful shiny blue and 
silver bus with our efficient and gallant bus driver 
at the wheel and with Miss Goodell, “Goodie” to 
us, with the “First National Bank” under her arm. 

Glorious glimpses of mountainous vistas in 
morning haze and afternoon sunglow from wind- 
ing hilltops, through rain, fog and snow—the pic- 
ture was ever changing; over graveled, uncharted 
lanes, up mountain trails, where big busses had 
never hitherto climbed, and over bridges (?) that 
could take half our weight at a time, anyway; 
over slick, beautiful, highways and past sad and 
bedraggled mining communities and neat little 
farms; happy children’s faces in the schoolrooms; 
courteous and friendly attitudes and conversation 
around the meal tables; the gem of a hewn log 
chapel in the heart of Laurel Valley; the pungent, 
delicious meals served by healthy and happy stu- 
dents; the consecrated life and !abors of the doctor 
and his able wife assistant; the warm, friendly 
welcome by a group of fellow-workers who pre- 
sented the cold, weary travellers with quantities of 
heavenly vegetable soup; an hour in a cozy room 
full of beautiful handmade works of art, listening 
to the inspiring story of how that particular work 
had started and how it all came to be, told by the 
charming leader; the jolly evening with the young 
people in their carefree folk dancing; the new 
hotel with the wonderful bed and plenty of hot 
water; the two photographers who squealed for a 
stop for a “snap”; the fair put on by the little 
Indian children and their homemade movie with 
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tickets for a nickel. 

The high point of all for this traveller was the 
visit to the Ritchie home and fellowship with the 
family over a cup of tea as we listened to moun- 
tain music presented by the family on dulcimer 
and record. The lasting impression is one of 


thankfulness for having had the opportunity to 
meet these fine groups of mountain workers and 
seeing them in action in these many places doing 
the job everyday in such a splendid way. 
Mrs. Irvine M. Dungan 
Perea, Kentucky 


Robinson Harvest Festival 


P. F. AYER 


Fairs have been held throughout the length and 
breadth of the state of Kentucky this fall as dur- 
ing other falls for years beyond knowing with cer- 
tainty. Everybody from the area surrounding 
each of these historic events brings in the best of 
the work of his hands and all gather about and ad- 
mire and sing and play and go home with warm 
hearts to face the winter. 


The Robinson Harvest Festival, held at Quick- 
sand in Breathitt County this year on September 
24 and 25, is an excellent example of these annual 
frolics and neighborly mutual-admiration achieve- 
ment parties. The first Robinson Harvest Festival 
was held in 1926 and the one just past was the 
nineteenth in the series which has served that area 
for the past twenty-two years. In the words of the 
Superintendent of the Robinson Experiment Sub- 
station, Roger W. Jones, “The event was first con- 
ceived in order that the folk of this section of the 
state might have an opportunity to come together 
and by so doing see what their neighbors were rais- 
ing in the way of crops, and what they were mak- 
ing in the way of handicraft articles. When the first 
festival was held in 1926 there were very few good 
roads in this section and there were no county 
fairs being held in the surrounding counties.” 


How well this fair serves its purpose can be 
shown statistically. This year, for example, Super- 
intendent Jones reports, “—we had some ten to 
twelve hundred entries from four to five hundred 





P. F. Ayer is a member of the Berea College Staff, Department 
of Agriculture. 


exhibitors, adults and 4-H members. These entries 
came from seventeen counties.” Participation came 
trom as far away as Pike, Knox, and Powell coun- 
ties. 

Statistics alone, however, do not tell the whole 


story. The real story of this fair is to be found 


in the thousand and one little incidents which af- 
fect the lives of people from this moment on. For 
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example, neighborliness, so often bemoaned as a 
casualty of modern civilization, was everywhere 
evident and a soul stirring quality. Three people 
trom Berea College who had never been to this 
Festival before arrived after dark the night before, 
strangers in a strange (to them) land. Hospitality 
in the person of the son of Superintendent Jones 
met them at the door and from that moment until 
they left late Friday afternoon they experienced 
an eagerness to help one another among officials, 
exhibitors, visitors and local people alike. They had 
hardly started to unpack their exhibit when four 
students from the high school in Jackson came up 
and not only offered to help but figuratively rolled 
up their sleeves and did so, from that moment until 
the exhibit was packed to go home. 


Mr. Lee Bach, of Noctor and Jackson in Breathitt 
County, had an exhibit of baskets and woodcraft 
articles, which he makes for sale as a sort of hobby 
in addition to his vocation of farming. But Mr. 
Bach’s exhibit was a demonstration as well as an 


= 


exhibit. He entertained young and old alike with 
his dancing toy which his son operated as well as 


did his father. 


On Friday, the second and final day of the fair, 
twenty-two 4-H clubs from seventeen different 
counties came together for a regional achievement 
day and festival of folk songs, folk games and sing- 
ing. An estimated five hundred boys and girls, to- 
gether with their leaders, parents, and friends and 
the county and state Extension Service officials 
filled the community house with a double row 
seated on the floor around the hall, while leaders 
trained by Frank Smith of Berea demonstrated and 
led the old-time songs and games of the mountains. 


And so the fall season and the activities which 
are appropriate to the fall season begin to take on 
the manner and the habit of winter! Fall can be 
remembered and then anticipated as a time for 
rejoicing when the spirit of neighborliness and 
friendship and song and nimble feet share in the 
feeling of achievement and work well done. 


pe 








EDITORIAL 








It was with a keen sense of bewilderment and 
loss that the Council of Southern Mountain Work- 
ers received Marie Marvel’s resignation last spring. 
Knowing that her decision had not been made 
lightly, the Executive Committee accepted it but 
softened the blow by granting her a year’s leave 
of absence instead of letting her sever her con- 
nections. 


Marie Marvel was more than the itinerant rec- 
reation leader of the Council although she sang 
and played her way into the hearts of boys and 
girls from Kentucky to Alabama. She was friend 


and counselor to workers at many centers; she was 
interpreter of new policies and programs and as 
the most travelled member of the Council staff, 
she made new friends and kept the office in touch 
with developments on the field. 


Her skills and enthusiasm are now being en- 
gaged in making a home for her father in Waynes- 
ville, IlJinois. Her letters reflect real happiness in 
this role of domesticity, but one can detect in them 
a nostalgic longing for her extensive playground 
and a deep and abiding interest in her many 
friends. 


Helen H. Dingman 
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WORKSHOPS 
Crossville 


A recreation workshop, with special emphasis on 
music, was held at the Cumberland Mountain State 
Park near Crossville, Tennessee, on September 23, 
24, and 25, under the sponsorship of the Recrea- 
tion Committee of the Council. This meeting served 
both as an institute for training leaders and as a 
conference of workers concerned with recreation in 
the Southern Mountains. Nearly thirty people, 
from Georgia, Kentucky, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee, attended. Compared with attendance in 
previous years, this was a disappointingly small 
group, and because so many important matters were 
discussed a rather full report of the meeting is be- 
ing made here. 


The training sessions in music were directed by 
Miss Elsie Avril, accompanist and lecturer on the 
staff of the English Folk Dance and Song Society. 
Miss Avril is a fine violinist, an authority on the 
history of folk music, and a superb folk dance 
musician. Yet, in spite of all of these weighty 
qualifications, she manages to teach with wit, ease, 
and fluency. She taught us many new songs (one 
of which, a round, Little Jack Horner, might al- 
most be called the workshop’s theme song) and 
showed us how to lead group singing. She talked 
of the background of dance tunes, and on her 
violin illustrated how they had evolved and 
changed; there were staid hymns, for instance, 
which had been derived almost note for note from 
dance tunes. One whole session was spent in dis- 
cussing and playing the Playford tunes. Few will 
forget the haunting, elusive melody of the Abbot’s 
Bromley Horn Dance. Miss Avril made suggestions 
which wil! help our local musicians to improve 
their dance-music. And, to fill in the few remain- 
ing chinks in her busy days, she played for our 
dancing and taught us some new dances, one of 
which is noted below. Throughout the whole work- 
shop Miss Avril brought new insight into our own 
program by telling us about the activities and 
bringing to us the spirit of the English Folk Dance 
and Song Society. 


Along with the training sessions there was much 
discussion of the Council’s recreation program. 


RECREATION 


The group elected Miss Addie Dunn, Ringgold, 
Georgia, to the Recreation Committee of the Coun- 
cil which now includes, in addition to Miss Dunn, 
Georg Bidstrup, chairman, Miss Ethel Capps, W. 
L. Cooper, Mrs. Raymond McLain, Miss Edna 
Ritchie, and Frank H. Smith. 


A number of important problems faced the 
group. How were we to finance the recreational 
program of the Council, especially in view of the 
Council’s precarious financial conditions? What 
were the recreational needs of the Southern Moun- 
tains? How well were we meeting them? How 
should we go about making our program better 
adjusted to the needs and more effective in meet- 
ing them? 


From her summer’s experience in England where 
she worked closely with the English Folk Dance 
and Song Society, Mrs. Raymond McLain had a 
number of suggestions for advancing the program. 
She emphasized the English Society’s unique combi- 
nation of scholarship and research upon folk ma- 
terial with a continuous, realistic evaluation of its 
program from the standpoint of meeting the needs 
of people at large. It is trying to meet the recrea- 
tional needs of the people by a living, and lively, 
tradition. We were made aware again of the in- 
ternational unity of groups interested in folk cul- 
ture, a unity which is infinitely valuable in these 
divisive times. 


Frank Smith in discussing the recreational needs 
of the mountains and evaluating the Council’s pro- 
gram in relation to them felt that we had three big 
tasks: (1) We should think more in terms of com- 
munities rather than of campuses. (2) We need a 
wider program of recreational activities—crafts, 
nature study, dramatics, story-telling, puppetry, 
and so on, as well as folk dancing and singing. 
(3) We need to develop more and better recreational 
leadership. 


With these evaluations and suggestions in mind 
the group discussed the program and made plans 
for the future. There was planning on ways of 
making the Council’s recreational activities self- 
supporting; groups in the area must become aware 
of their responsibility in attaining this financial 
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independence and security. We need to be more 
effectively and more democratically organized, 
and a few halting steps in that direction were 
taken. As a beginning on the tasks Frank Smith so 
well stated, a number of special workshops in 
various recreational activities were discussed and 
planned; the Christmas School will put more em- 
phasis on singing and on crafts because of the re- 
quests of former participants and ample opportun- 
ity for further suggestions on improvement will be 
given to those who attend this year. Plans were 
made for continuing and improving the regional 
festivals and the festival for the whole area at 
Berea. Also, plans are under way for adult fes- 
tivals, with the first to be held, it is hoped next 
year. The Committee’s part in presenting folk 
dancing and singing at the Craftman’s Fair at 
Gatlinburg was commended and will be continued. 
There was widespread agreement that we should 
strengthen the American part of our special South- 
ern Mountain blend of three dance traditions 
(American, English, and Danish). And, finally, the 
problem of how to draw more and more people 
into our movement, which is still far too small and 
scattered, was discussed. The increasing interest of 
the Agricultural Extension Services in Kentucky 
and Georgia is one hopeful sign that progress is be- 
ing made in diffusing the Council’s recreational 
ideas. 


At this workshop some serious difficulties were 
faced realistically, and though the Council’s recre- 
ational program faces many problems, much has 
already been accomplished and the progress made 
so far is something to be proud of. The greatest 
resource the Council has for curing these “growing 
pains” is the fine group of leaders in the area. 
There is a unity among them built up through the 
wisdom and long, hard work of many people, 
which is precious though tenuous. This unity is 
now going to be tested. 


J. S. B. 
Ringgold, Catoosa Co., Georgia 


Addie Dunn reports a workshop, with Georg 
and Marguerite Bidstrup as leaders, was held on 
the nights of March 22 and 23. “It was spon- 
sored,” she says, “by the county’s Older Youth 


Club, which in turn is sponsored by the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service and County ae of Edu- 
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tion during the workshop was approximately 75. 
These were 4-H club members, teachers, church 
workers, Extension personnel, students and mem- 
bers of the older youth group. Four counties were 
represented (Catoosa, Whitfield, and Walker 
Counties in Georgia and Hamilton County in 
Tennessee). We feel that this workshop has 
strengthened our recreation program greatly, and 
had the weather cooperated we’d have reached 
many more people.” 


Ezel, Morgan Co., Kentucky 


On October 8 and 9, a workshop led by Frank 
Smith was held at Ezel. A party on the opening 
night drew a big crowd, including some visitors. 
On Saturday, the group “worked, played, sang and 
dramatized” from nine to twelve and from one to 
three o’clock. Twenty-five to thirty-five were 
present at each session. Thomas S. Moore reports 
that while “this workshop did not accomplish all 
that we had hoped, as is probably always true, I do 
feel that it was very beneficial and helpful to the 
leaders and young people present.” 


Hindman’s First 


On October 29 and 30 a recreation workshop, 
sponsored by the Agricultural Extension Service 
of the University of Kentucky and by the Council 
of Southern Mountain Workers, was held at the 
Hindman Settlement School to develop old and 
new ideas in the instruction of dramatics, puppetry, 
storytelling, playground games, and songs. One 
hundred and twenty-seven people came; most of 
them were school teachers from rural areas and 
towns in Knott County. About five hours each day 
were spent in various special interest groups led by 
Mrs. Frank Smith in puppetry, Dr. Earl W. Blank 
in creative dramatics, Frank Smith in storytelling, 
Ruth White in music, and Jane Bishop in play- 
ground games. Dancing parties were held each eve- 
ning (and on Saturday night, Miss May Gadd made 
a surprise visit). As one of the participants said, 
“The spirit and cooperation were excellent,” and 
this cooperative spirit characterized not only the 
workshop itself but the preparation for it. The 
county superintendent, for instance, told all of the 
teachers that attendance, though not compulsory, 
was urged and that the day would be considered a 
class day. This cooperation continued in the re- 


sponse shown by the teachers themselves. — °@ & 
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verbal and written thank you’s that are still com- 
ing in and by the question, “When will there be 
another?” 

Jane Bishop 


REGIONAL FESTIVALS 
Cumberland Plateau 


The Cumberland Regional Folk Dance Festival 
was held at Livingston Academy, Livingston, 
Tennessee, November 13, 1948. The festival was 
sponsored by the Council of Southern Mountain 
Workers with Miss Edna Ritchie, recreational 
leader for the Council, in charge. 


There were eight centers represented at the 
festival with eighty-seven young people registered. 
The different centers were South Knoxville Junior 
High School, University of Tennessee at Knox- 
ville, Middle Tennessee State Teachers College at 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute at 
Cookeville, Pleasant Hill High School, Cumber- 
land Homesteads Junior High School and Cum- 
berland County High School at Crossville, and 
Livingston Academy at Livingston. 

One of the outstanding features of the day was 
the singing. The young people really enjoyed hear- 
ing Miss Ritchie sing the mountain ballads. For 
some of them it was their first time to hear the 
folk songs. 

Marguerite Taylor 
Livingston, Tennessee 
North Carolina - Georgia 

More than 150 people participated in the re- 
gional folk festival at Murphy, North Carolina, 
on November 6. Representatives were there from 
twenty-nine schools in four states (North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Tennessee and South Carolina), 
Some were only observers, but most of them took 
an active part. The festival, the seventh annual 
one in this region, was held at the Murphy School. 
In an opening assembly, the group was welcomed 
by Superintendent H. Bueck who expressed his be- 
lief in recreation with cooperation instead of com- 
petition as its dominant spirit. Then there was a 


lively song session led by Miss Irma Mittelberg 
and Miss Edna Ritchie. 


The 4-H Club boys and girls served lunch at 
the high school cafateria (and supper, too) and did 


x eplen-lid ‘ob. 


i 


In the afternoon there were folk games in the 
gymnasium. There were many new dancers; some 
were bewildered and some were undaunted. Since 
it was so warm, the whole group went to the big 
court outside to make a big circle for Sandylana 
and Circassian Circle. The group again met in the 
auditorium at 3:45 for singing, recorder-playing, 
and hearing two delightful tales told by Miss Judy 
Richardson. The folk song, “Froggie Went A- 
Courting,” was dramatized with great success in 
a puppet show under the direction of Miss Fannie 
McLellan. The song “Father Grumble” produced 
so much objection from the men that a count was 
taken of how many girls and boys actually milked 
cows (the men won!). 


The gymnasium was filled at night with a large 
audience as well as the enthusiastic dancers and 
was a truly festive sight as the dancers came in 
bearing pine boughs in the processional. For more 
than two hours all enjoyed American, English and 
Danish folk games. Six men from Brasstown de- 
lighted the group with a sword dance and a Morris 
dance. The audience was invited to join the 
dancers for “Pop Goes the Weasel,” “Circassion 
Circle,’ and the Grand March which ended the 


evening. 


There is no doubt that this festival was a joyous 
occasion and one which, by the number of partici- 
pants and their enthusiasm, clearly shows the vital 
appeal of the movement. Mary Holbrook writes 
that “several remarked at how few advanced 
games were danced. One isn’t surprised when 
he realizes that out of twenty-one places, 
ten had started games in the past year, many since 
this summer. Especially interesting was the num- 
ber of adults and teachers who came to observe.” 


Amy Wing, the holder of the Smith College 
Workship for 1948, after participating in this, 
her first festival, says: “The big festivals we can 
always have and work for, but let us not forget 
the small gatherings. These help to give young 
people the confidence and experience needed to 
enjoy themselves completely when they go on to 
participate in larger groups.” 


Ezel, Kentucky 


The regional festival has evidently come to stay. 
Its origin as a means of meeting transportation 
difficulties in is almost forcotten. A 


wartime 
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significant article certainly could be written for 
MOUNTAIN LIFE AND WORX on the sociai 
consequences and artistic possibilities of this re- 
gional development. 


The present story merely concerns one of the 
four regional festivals, not to speak of the Robin- 
son Harvest Festival, held this fall. The Ezel 
Festival, held on Saturday, November 13, was 
large and enthusiastic. Eleven schools, seven priv- 
ate and four public, had groups; a few individual 
participants came from Lexington, Campton and 
elsewhere, bringing on the floor about a hundred 
and fifty dancers at the night party, which was 
held in the presence of a very large audience. 
Where all these people came from remains a mys- 
tery, since Ezel is merely “a wide place in the 
road.” 


The Festival opened with registration at 9:30 
and dancing at 10:00 in the morning; the Open 
Evening ended at 9:00 p. m., at which time the 
dancers, and likewise the audience, were clamoring 
for more. 


It wasn’t all dancing: two sessions for singing 
from SONGS OF ALL TIME led by Happye 
West and Bicky McLain, two wonderful meals 
served by the Ezel Home Economics Department 
and Ezel ladies, a Jack Tale told by Frank Smith, 
were crowded into that happy day. 


High School groups came from Annville, 
Breathitt County, Cannel City, Estill County, 
Ezel, Frenchburg, Hazel Green, Highland and 
West Liberty. The colleges which sent groups were 
Berea and Sue Bennet. Three of the above, Cannel 
City, West Liberty (mainly 4-H Club groups) and 
Breathitt County, are newcomers. They were 
given a warm welcome into the “folk family.” An 
invitation from Flossie Johnson, the new chair- 
man, was accepted to hold the 1949 festival at the 
Breathitt County High School. Happye West was 





reelected Secretary-Treasurer. Tommy Moore and 
Pill Huntsman were masters of ceremonies; musi- 
cians were Sarah Spiro from Frenchburg, Marjorie 
Keener and Shirley Clifford from Berea. All group 
leaders pitched in and helped to give everybody a 
good time. William Heagen, Superintendent of 
the Ezel School, was host and “a jolly good fel- 
low.” 


Southeastern Kentucky 


The regional folk festival for this area, held 
this year at the Leslie County High School in 
Hyden, was cone of the best so far. For one thing, 
there were more participants and more centers 
represented, an encouraging sign of healthy 
growth. The big gymnasium gave ample space for 
effective mass dancing much appreciated by the 
dancers and by the audience that came in for the 
evening party. 

The program had been carefully planned. One 
rest period was devoted to showing a most in- 
teresting and beautiful technicolor film of Ukrain- 
ian dances. It was an excellently prepared film and 
full of inspiration for any folk dancer. Perhaps 
we should do this more often to enlarge our folk 
dance horizon. 


Abby W. Christensen 
LA RUSSE QUADRILLE 


Every year people who go to Long Pond seem to 
develop an especial liking for one dance. Last 
year it was the Belfast Duck; this year it was La 
Russe. When Miss Avril taught this dance at 
the Crossville workshop it was so popular that 
we are publishing the music and instructions for 
it here, by the kind permission of the English Folk 
[ance and Song Society. Peter Kennedy collected 
this dance in the Border Country where there are 
many variations of it. The instructions have 
been slightly changed in order to make them clearer 
for those who have never seen the dance. 
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LA RUSSE QUADRILLE 
















































































Formation: A square set of four couples. The Leading couple swing. 
couples numbered counter-clockwise. : id 
; ; Leading couple promenades inside the 
First couples with back to music. ' 
ne ar ring back to place (leading couple 
Girl on man’s right. Msg 
moves slowly counter-clockwise in- 

Intro. Honor partners on the last bar of side the set visiting the other three 
the Introductory music. couples). 

A. 1 All pass partners (gentlemen pass be- Leading couple crosses over with op- 
hind partners to meet ladies on right posite couple (leading couple passes 
who advance to meet them with four inside the opposite couple, partners 
steps). Balance and swing corners change places) and cross back (the 
(set to right and left and pivot-swing opposite couple passes inside the first 

with ballroom hold). couple back to place, partners change 
’ laces). 
A. 2 Gentlemen pass behind their partners . 





to their original places; balance and 
swing partner. 


Repeat cross over and cross back. 


All join hands and circle left (step- 
ping*). 


Copyright by the English Folk Dance and Song : 
Sadia. Weed to celal oS the Seat Soom (The movements are performed four times, each 


English Dance and Song, Volume XII, No. 3, June couple in turn leading.) 
1948. *Hop-right, left, right 
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Five Years Later-And How They Grew 


JEAN AND JESS OGDEN 


RAVENSCROFT CONTINUES ON THE WAY 

Real courage should be found in the endurance 
through adversity and the present success of the 
miners-turned-farmers in Ravenscroft, Tennessee. 
Ravenscroft Discovers the Land (N.D.S. No. 26) 
told the story of a group of stranded miners who, 
through their own determination and the help of 
the Farm Security Administration, had reclaimed 
almost worthless land abandoned by the coal 
company in 1936. For two years they were merely 
squatters on the land. They continued to live in 
the houses for which the company then had no 
need. They were uneasy, however, about the un- 
certainty of their status. In 1938, they decided to 
form a cooperative to plan for the purchase of the 
land they were reclaiming and improving. The 
first step of the cooperative was to secure yearly 
leases from the company. The farmers were liv- 
ing under such leases when our former bulletin was 
written. It ended with this paragraph: 


“Ravenscroft is not a ghost town be- 
cause its people have discovered the land. 
They have learned a new way of life. They 
have learned to participate in community 
affairs and to work things out as a group. 
Most families are better fed than when 
men were earning good wages in the 
mines. As individuals they are much bet- 
ter prepared than they were in 1936 to 
cope with problems of living in Ravens- 
croft and elsewhere.” 


Problems Arise 


That they needed to be prepared to cope with 
problems became evident soon after those words 
were written. By 1943 the cooperative had com- 
pleted plans for buying the land from the coal 
company at about $8.00 an acre. The Farm Secur- 
ity Administration had tentatively approved the 
loan. Then the storm against FSA broke in 
Congress. Action was delayed locally. During the 
delay, a real estate agent quietly bought the land 


Reports of progress as published in the New Dominion 
Series, October 1948, No. 100. 


from the coal company. He got the benefit of the 
work the cooperative had done in having the tract 
surveyed and in securing a reasonable purchase 
price. Immediately he set a high price on the old 
company houses that the people had cared for and 
improved for eight years. He also offered them 
the land they themselves had salvaged from waste- 
land, at $20 an acre. Those were dark days for the 
community. 


Their fine community house—formerly the 
“bossman’s home” and therefore better than most— 
was sold to an outsider. The cooperative had 
previously bought the old company store in which 
the cooperative store was located, but had not 
bought the land. The real estate agent now 
graciously allowed it to buy the land—at a price. 
The building was large enough to serve as a com- 
munity center as well as a store. This, plus its real 
service to the people, made the cooperative a vital 
force in holding the community together during 
the days of adversity. 


The business acumen of the miner-farmers had 
increased during their years of planning their own 
affairs. As a result, many of them did not re- 
spond immediately to the real estate man’s original 
demands. Later they bought their places at a more 
reasonable figure. Now more than forty families 
own their farms which they have continued to 
clear and improve. 


Farmers Become Better Farmers 


Complete statistics were not available because 
there is no agricultural agency serving the com- 
munity now. Yet, there is evidence everywhere 
that the teaching of the seven years when two FSA 
supervisors worked in the community still bears 
fruit. In 1942, the former bulletin reports, “one 
man who planted two acres of potatoes using fer- 
tilizer as advised had a yield of 187 bushels to the 
acre.” (Average yield for the area was said to be 
60 bushels.) This same farmer now reports that by 
continuing to improve his land, he has this year 
been able to produce 300 bushels to the acre. His 
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corn yields 125 bushels and his beans 400 bushels 
to the acre. 


Moreover, he is proud to report, his two sons 
have returned from war service to continue farm- 
ing. The three of them have 200 acres, 50 of 
which are under cultivation. These boys are typical 
of most who left Ravenscroft for the service. They 
have returned to the land. The majority of them 
also are studying agriculture under the G.I. edu- 
cational provisions. Some are attending the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, but more of them are in local 
vocational agriculture classes. 


Health Cooperative 1s Formed 


Further evidence of the Community’s ability to 
handle its own affairs is to be found in the Ravens- 
croft Cooperative Health Association. Since the 
removal of the company doctor when the mines 
closed down in 1936, medical care has been a real 
problem. The staff of the Uplands Sanatorium 
gave what help they could. This was of necessity 
irregular because there was no organized plan. In 
1946, Dr. Metcalfe and the business manager from 
the sanatorium met with the Ravenscroft people to 
say the sanatorium would conduct a clinic if the 
people would work out a plan, including financ- 
ing. The Cooperative Health Association was the 
plan arrived at. The people were already well 
grounded in Rochdale principles as a result of 
learning to run their store. They applied the same 
principles to the new cooperative and stated their 
purpose thus: 


“To secure for ourselves the best med- 
ical care that we can. 

Not to infringe on or enter into compe- 
tition with established medical practice 
but through education and working to- 
gether to endeavor to raise the health 
standards of the community- 

To train our members to cooperate with 
doctors and other medical aids for the 
purpose of improving their health. 

To operate as a non-profit organiza- 
tion according to the Rochdale principles 
of cooperation.” 


Membership is open to persons more than 19 
years of age “who are in agreement with aims and 
purposes of this association regardless of race, re- 
ligion, nationality, trade or profession, social po- 
sition, or political opinion.” The plan actually is 
one of family membership. For an initiation fee 


of 25 cents and a membership fee of $2.00 the head 
of the family may join. He then pays $1.00 a 
month for each member of his family over 19. In 
return the entire family receives medical care. For 
children under 19 there is no charge if the family 
holds a membership. 


What Members Get for Their Money 

The service includes services at 
Ravenscroft one day a week and office calls at the 
doctor’s office in the sanatorium by appointment 
or in case of emergency. Members also get physical 
examinations and “ordinary laboratory tests” free. 
For special laboratory work and special medicines 
they pay at cost. They pay half price for X-rays 
at the sanatorium. Home calls are made at a re- 
duced rate. Non-members may attend the clinic 
at Ravenscroft but must pay regular fees. Members’ 
fees for medical service are due the first clinic day 
of each month and no service is given to families of 
members in arrears. It is strictly a pre-payment 
plan. 


free clinic 


Eighty per cent of the money collected goes to 
the sanatorium. The remainder is used toward 
carrying the building and for supplementary pro- 
grams such as dental corrections. The first year of 
the clinic, seventeen children were sent to Sparta, 
about twelve miles away, for dental corrections. 
Last year twenty-two were sent. The doctor re- 
commends such needed and the 
Health Association pays the bills. 


service where 


Local Responsibility and Self-Reliance 

The clinic is housed in the community center 
which was bought by the cooperative. A recreation 
program, social affairs, and community or cooper- 
ative meetings are held in the same building. The 
cooperative store, started there in 1941, after three 
years of cooperative buying of seed and fertilizer, 
continues to occupy its share of the building. It 
now does an annual business amounting to $25,000. 
Its manager is a resident, a former miner, who is 
self-educated in business management. The same 
development of competence is evident in leadership 
in other community activities. The capable young 
woman who presides over the clinic smiled when 
asked whether she was employed by a health or 
social agency. “I’m not employed,” she explained. 
“TI live here.” 

In that statement is probably the secret of the 
strength of the Ravenscroft development. It is 
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planned and manned by the people who live there. 
Their mastery of the process of self-education is 
a tribute to the professional workers who were 
with them for the first seven years. Five years later 
they are still growing. 


BIG LICK STUDIES RESOURCES 

Big Lick is another Cumberland Plateau com- 
munity. Here about 50 families have sought to 
make a living from poor soil when the timber in- 
dustry ceased to be profitable about twenty years 
ago. Farmers Study for Action (N.D.S. No. 29) 
was a report of the progress of this community 
toward diversified farming. Leadership 
from a resident minister, the Rev. Eugene Smathers. 
For several years he met with little success. Then 
he decided to try study clubs. This was in 1938. 
“Three years of study clubs transformed the col- 
lection of families into a real community. Tangible 
evidence of this is to be found in the improved 
farming methods, and the numerous cooperative 
enterprises that have grown out of the study-for- 
action program.” This was the report five years 
ago. Now we find that study-for-action continues 
and the people of this community have learned to 
use all the local, state, and regional agencies they 
can call upon. 


came 


Like all communities, Big Lick was handicapped 
by loss of manpower during the war. During that 
time it slowed up a bit, but it lost no ground. In 
1943, it became an area demonstration in the use 
of TVA phosphate fertilizers. In 1944 the people 
participated in a rural community improvement 
contest sponsored by Knoxville civic clubs. They 
won third place with more than eighty other com- 
munities participating. 


As men began to come back from war service and 
industries, the community continued to look for 
better ways of utilizing its resources for richer liv- 
ing. Timber again engaged the attention of many 
landowners. 


Community Forest Management Plan 


In 1946 the county agent was consulted about 
the management of woodlands owned by the 
church. TVA foresters were called on for technical 
assistance. The idea of a community rather than 
an individual approach to forest management 
evolved. This idea was presented at a community 
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meeting along with some data on timber resources 
gathered by the foresters. The community ap- 
pointed a Forestry Committee to work with rep- 
resentatives of the Agricultural Extension Service, 
the Tennessee Division of Forestry and the Forestry 
Relations Department of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Together these agencies took stock of 
“forest resources, of individual and community 
needs for forest products, and of forest manage- 
ment opportunities.” 


A detailed report issued in April, 1947, stated 
that “through application of simple feasible pro- 
tection and management practices over a 30-year 
period, the community can: 

1. Provide slack farm season employ- 
ment in the woods, at the mill, and at 
a wood preservative plant for members of 
the community. 

2. Increase individual farm timber in- 
come from $10 to approximately $120 
annually. 

3. Produce annually all of their re- 
quirements for lumber (100,000 board 
feet) for fence-posts and fuel and in ad- 
dition have a surplus of 200,000 board 
feet for outside sale. 

4. Increase timber quality and double 
the unit value. 

§. Increase average per-acre volume of 
growing stock in the woods threefold.” 


The report covers 66 farms totaling 3,954 
wooded acres. Resources—present and potential— 
and needs of each are included. Detailed plans 
are listed. Possible supplementary income is 
itemized in mill days, man days, team days and 
truck days. Jobs from which such income would 
be derived are likewise listed—logging, mill opera- 
tions, making posts, treating posts, fuel-wood 
production. And in thirty years, it points out, Big 
Lick will not only have enjoyed annually increas- 
ing income from forest products, but will still 
possess even more valuable woodlands. 


Progress toward Realization 


Progress has been made toward realizing this 
program. The Big Lick Forestry Committee took 
part in the entire study. Its next job was to make 
other landowners aware of the value of the timber 
resource. Their success in the educational campaign 
may be partially judged by the fact that 20 of the 
66 farms have this year received the state Forest 
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Farm Award. This number is much higher than 
any other community in Cumberland County. 
Farmers have set more than 30,000 trees this year. 
They have also had fewer fires. As soon as the 
crops are harvested they plan to make use of their 
cooperatively owned sawmill and planing mill as 
a beginning of the wood processing program. They 
are enthusiastic about their woodland management 
and utilization plan—and optimistic about its real- 


ization. 

In the meantime, diversified farming continues. 
The soil has been improved by the phosphate fer- 
tilizers. Food crops and pastures have increased. 
Strawberries and beans have become important cash 
crops. Refrigeration is going to increase produc- 
tion and preservation of such crops, for just a 
month before our visit Rural Electrification came 


to Big Lick. 


Help For Rural Churches 


Sue Bennett Rural Project is a cooperative pro- 
ject between Sue Bennett College, The Women’s 
Society of Christian Service of the Kentucky Con- 
ference and the Women’s Division of Christian 
Service of the Board of Missions and Church Ex- 
of the Methodist Church. The College 
It also gives 


tension 
gives the worker room and board. 
an entrance into the county. Certain facilities of 
the college are available to the worker. The Con- 
ference pays the worker’s salary, provides trans- 
portation and supplies. The W. D. C. S. co- 
ordinates the project through the cooperation of 
two of its Bureaus, the Bureau of Town and 
Country Work and the Bureau of Educational In- 
stitutions. 


The purpose of the project is to extend the Ser- 
vices of the college to the entire community and to 
revitalize the rural churches in Laurel County. 


Last year a program of religious education was 
carried on in nine rural schools. Library books 
from the Sue Bennett College Extension Library 
were distributed to these schools at the same time. 
This phase of the work has been discontinued be- 
cause of the national controversy over religious edu- 
cation in public schools. 

A community chorus was organized last year at 
Sue Bennett College. Both town and country 
people were invited to join. The program is being 
carried on again this year. A craft shop is being 
set up on the campus as part of our recreational 
program. When it is completed, courses in crafts 


will be offered to students and to the community. 


Last year one of the county high schools wanted to 
start folk dancing as a part of its recreational pro- 
gram. Representatives from the college went out 
to the high school and gave instruction. Later, the 
high school team came into the college for further 
instruction. 


The college is attempting to set up a program of 
recreation on the campus which satisfies both the 
individual and group needs. The committee hopes 
that the recreation planned will not only add to 
the life on the campus, but will also offer some 
ideas which the students can carry back to their 
own communities. 


The writer teaches two courses in rural sociology. 
Through these courses she learns much of the his- 
tory, background, and present social life of the 
community. She attempts to lead the student into 
an understanding of the life about him, to help him 
to view it objectively and to learn how to improve 
conditions. 


The worker attempts to relate the church and 
the individual to other agencies in the community. 
She informs the folk in the rural areas of the dates 
of health clinics and explains these services to them. 
Cases of need are reported to agencies. 


The rural Methodist Churches in Laurel County 
have been served by students or absentee ministers 
for years. The usual pattern has been one preach- 
ing service per month. The other program of the 
church is left up to the local people. In several 
instances, the older leaders have passed away or 
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dropped out leaving no one to carry on. One church 
was completely closed, two had almost reached this 
point, the others were struggling to survive. Within 
the last few years a full time pastor has been se- 
cured to serve six churches. 


Each of these churches presents a different prob- 
lem. Last year one of the nearly abandoned 
churches was reopened. A student pastor goes each 
Sunday to hold preaching services and to help with 
the Sunday School. His traveling expenses are paid 
by the Sunday School class in town. The folk in 
this church did not know the art of giving. After 
about a year some progress is evident. The local 
people purchased their own literature last quarter. 
Last month when the worker visited the church, she 
was pleased to find that new steps had been built. 
A “workin” was planned and later the church was 
cleaned. Plans are afoot for church repair and im- 
provement of the grounds. Progress is slow but lo- 
cal leadership is being developed and a spirit of 
cooperation is growing. 


In another church, the youth have been organ- 
ized under local leadership for worship, fellowship, 
and recreation. The women have also formed a so- 
ciety. They plan an all-day meeting for mission 
study. These organizations grew out of requests on 
the part of local people. In this church the pro- 
blem was lack of interest in any but the local 
church. This shows real progress. 


In one church there is wonderful potential leader- 
ship, but it has been stifled by too much outside 
aid. The people have come to depend entirely on 
the outside for both financial aid and leadership. 
This year a project was undertaken by the women 


of the church. They used various ways of raising 
money for a new church floor. One lady had a jar 
in which she put money each time she went to 
town. Another planted sweet potatoes for the floor; 
another named some of her chickens “church 
floor.” They are learning self-reliance. 


A club was organized for boys and girls as an 
outgrowth of a Vacation Bible School in another 
church. They meet each week for worship, stories 
and crafts. When the plaster had to be torn off 
the church for redecoration, these boys were on 
hand to help. They also have built chairs for the 
primary department. The youth are learning to 
take the responsibility for their church. 


Plans had been made by the members of another 
church to get together to build new steps, to paint 
the church, and to clean off the yard. No one ever 
seemed to have time for this. A vacation school was 
held. Interest was aroused in church improve- 
ment. In the united study for adults a lesson ap- 
peared on “rebuilding the Temple.” After studying 
this lesson, the folk, as they expressed it, “got under 
conviction.” A “workin” was planned for the fol- 
lowing Tuesday. The writer visited the “workin,” 
and has never seen such activity. Everyone from 
grandmothers to beginners was present all working 
and all having a grand time. The steps were built, 
the house painted, and the yard was cleaned. Lead- 
ing people to see their own abilities is important. 
Good rural literature helps. 


We seek to build leadership in the local com- 
munity so that the people will be able to solve 
their own problems and carry on a complete pro- 
gram when no outside help is available. 

Christine Snyder 


{fe 
New Health Center at Gatlinburg 


Pi Beta Phi Fraternity dedicated their new 
Health Center to the service of the Gatlinburg 
community in July 1948. This building, like its 
predecessor, will be known as The Jennie Nicol 
Health Center. Jennie Nicol, M.D. was one of the 
founders of the Fraternity — a pioneer in the field 
of medical education for women. Funds for the 
building were largely supplied by a generous gift 


from the estate of Dr. W. P. Gershwiler of In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, whose wife, Florence Province 
Gershwiler, was a devoted member of Indiana Beta 
Chapter of Phi Beta Phi. Two additional gifts from 
California Alpha and Washington, D. C. Chap- 
ters and other Fraternity funds completed and 
furnished the building. 

The building which is located on the highway 
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east of the Arrowcraft Shop is modern throughout. 
The exterior is of hand-hawn white oak shingles 
and native fieldstone with a slate roof. Inside 
there is a center hall, lavatory, office, clinic and 
first-aid rooms plus a large classroom connected 
with a full bath. An automatic oil burner supplies 
the heat. Hand-woven draperies and appropriate 
furnishings in the office and classroom add charm 
to the interior. Modern equipment in the clinic 
and first-aid rooms tends to complete a building 
devoted to community health work. 


The Fraternity brought the first nurse to Gatlin- 
burg in the fall of 1920. Many people in the 
village still remember “Miss Phyllis,” (Phyllis 
Higinbothen) the Canadian Pi Beta Phi, who car- 
ried on her work under the difficulties of poor 
road and communication on horseback 
with her saddlebags of nursing supplies her only 
equipment. Since its humble beginnings the pro- 
gram has been continuously maintained and im- 
proved. In its present form the service includes 
community nursing, public health instruction in 


systems 


A 


NEW SONG IN A STRANGE LAND, by Esther 
Warner. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
1948. 302 pp. $3.50. 


Esther Warner, a sculptress, arriving with her 
botanist husband to live on the Firestone rubber 
plantation in Liberia, found the Americans of the 
plantation staff dispirited by homesickness, and the 
Americo-Liberians of Monrovia deadened by 
lethargy and contempt for the native tribesmen. 
She soon saw that she would have to fight nostalgia 
and this very lethargy, have to sift them out of 
her thinking “as Sammi sifted bugs out of the 
flour.” For herself and her household she must 
find “a deep beauty and song in daily living.” It 
was to the natives she must turn to help her “make 
a new song in a strange land.” 


This “song” is made out of her sensitive appre- 
ciation of the savage beauty of the strange land 
and through her ever deepening spiritual kinship 
with the native tribesmen who give her their friend- 
ship and trust. She becomes to them “Ma.” She 
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hygiene and home nursing and regular inspections 
and inoculations in the Pi Beta Phi School and in 





three rural schools in the area. For the past twelve 
years Mrs. Marjorie Chalmers has efficiently car- 
ried on the health program for the Fraternity. In 
addition to her work in the schools she conducts 
a weekly clinic largely devoted to prenatal and well 
baby work. 


Since the beginning the doctors and dentists of 
the district, the Red Cross and the Public Health 
Departments of the State of Tennessee and Sevier 
County have given full and generous co-operation 
to the health work. Gifts from Alumnae Clubs, 
Active Chapters and individual members of Pi 
Beta Phi, contributions of money and supplies from 
Sigma Phi Gamma International Sorority and in- 
terested friends have all helped to provide the com- 
munity with the safeguards of a health program. It 
is hoped that with improved facilities the new 
Health Center may be better able to render needed 
service in this field. 


Ruth Dyer 





recognizes these tribesmen as fellow artists and tells 
many delightful stories about them. On the day 
she discovered her woodbox filled with solid ma- 
hogany, she turned to her chisel. The old Chief 
Kondea, carving his wooden bowl with “a tool 
which seemed part of his own body, an artery 
through which his soul flowed into the wood he 
was shaping,” made her a gift of a priceless hunk 
of camwood, the rare purple heartwood because, as 
he told her, “we two know in the heart how the 
tool can talk to the wood.” Of another visit to 
Kondea she writes, “He reached out for my right 
hand and opened the fingers of the upturned palm. 
Then he laid one of his clever old black hands on 
mine and showed me that the young white hand 
and the old black one had the same kind of blisters 
and callouses. ‘When my hand can no more hold 
the chisel,’ he said, “These white hands must talk 
for the old black ones also.””” About to cut down 
a great tree for her carving, one of her Bush boys 
talks to the tree. “I make a begging to the tree, @ 





Ma,” he tells her, “I tell the tree I sorry too much 
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to put axe in. I tell him Missy need him. Missy 
got good heart for everything that live and she 
have good ways for the wood.” Another artist in 
spirit is her laundry boy. “It is for this I am 
washman, Ma, for the talk of fine cloth to my 
hands. I like the talk of the suit that is like tree- 
bark, the big-man talk of the wool coat, the soft 
talk of the Missy underclothes that run over my 
hands like water over rocks.” 


Dedicated “To all those who make their life’s 
activities creative,” this is a book for every one 
whose heart responds to beauty. Some will enjoy 
it for its vivid word pictures of the wild and weird 
country, some for the illustrations from prints by 
Jo Dendel, made from his sketches and Mrs. 
Warner’s carvings. Others will enjoy it as a tale 
of adventures told with humor and poetic feeling. 
But it will mean most of all to those who will de- 
light in it as a testimony of the universal beauty 
that lives in the human spirit. 

Clementine Douglas 


Asheville, N. C. 


THE MORE PERFECT UNION, by R. M. Mac- 
Iver. Macmillan Company, New York, 1948 
310 pp. $4. 


This book furnishes a major contribution to the 
problems of prejudice and discrimination. Sociol- 
ogy deals with human beings and they are not 
amenable to unchangeable situations as are inor- 
ganic materials. So sociology is a philosophy as 
well as a science, but its philosophy should be 
rooted in scientific data. No sociologist can 
logically hold himself aloof from special action. 
Professor MaclIver bases his treatise on sociological 
science but the purpose is to find a valid, workable 
method of social action. Because readers of this 
journal are primarily concerned with social action 
this review will deal largely with that phase of the 
treatment. 


His analysis is based on what he calls the three 
“equilibriums,” viz. “The Tense Equilibrrum,”— 
that of “sharp opposition” and “strong emotional 
stress”; “The Precarious Equilibrium” “imminent 
change in one direction only”; “The Moving Equili- 
brium”—‘“‘accommodation without breach of con- 
tinuity or serious disturbance.” His program for 
action is based upon this last. The first is, of 
course, the situation to be remedied. The second, 
he believes, more often begets a damaging reaction 





than remedy. The last takes into account the ele- 
ments revealed by social psychology. This reviewer 
is partizan to this pattern of treatment but protests 
that the author does not give adequate values to 
that type of protest in the “Precarious” category 
that pioneers like John the Baptist and the prophetic 
conscience. Such are the Conscientious Objectors, 
the Quakers and Mennonites in regard to war and 
those white Christians who refuse to accept segre- 
gation. Henry Wallace’s refusal, in the South, to 
speak before segregated audiences, and even the in- 
dignities he suffered as a consequence are beacon 
lights across the dark recesses of discrimination. 


The author pleads for an objective study of those 
methods of social action that have gotten results. 
He thinks portrayal of the injustices has been ade- 
quately made and, while more readable and excit- 
ing, has accomplished its purpose. The basis of 
action should be “national welfare—and unity” 
rather than action on behalf of particular groups. 
(Is it not the predicament of “particular groups” 
that furnish the basis for action?) He thinks that 
to attack discrimination is “more promising” than 
“the attack upon prejudice itself,” e.g. to “remove 
the barriers to opportunity” and “drive wedges into 
the discriminatory system at its weaker points” be- 
cause this method attacks the tangible rather than 
the intangible impediments. It can be based more 
upon the general well-being. Its strategy should 
be to attack discrimination at its weaker points. 
“Strategy should always be adapted to the prevail- 
ing mores.” Direct attack upon the “rabble rous- 
ers” may be defeated by resentment and “increased 
resistance” among those who accept the status quo 
but are not militant. 


Reform in economic matters offers the best 
strategy because “economic interest is not solid 
against the economical claims of the disprivileged” 
and are “the least strongly held.” . Industrial trade 
unions, as compared with. the older craft unions, 
offer marks of real progress. The author might 
have said that they are doing more to break down 
arbitrary segregation than are either the churches 
or the schools. Government can, and has done 
much. Here he might have paid tribute to Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and the New Deal, as indeed he does 
to the Committee on Civil Rights with its report— 
“To Secure These Rights.” He finds that the Fair 
Employment Practice Commission worked well 
wherever public opinion supported it, but admits 
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that law can often help to create and consolidate 
public opinion. Judicial action is usually power- 


ful. 


The author does not find any great hope in 
either the churches or the schools. Frank Loescher’s 
searching study on “The Protestant Church and 
The Negro” bears witness to this. While the reso- 
lutions of the church and educational leaders do 
offer beacon lights to the conscience of both the in- 
stitutions, both on the local level follow the pat- 
terns of their communities. Both will remain 
largely followers of the prevailing mores rather 
than “ice breakers” in the name of social justice un- 
til they unite action with idealism. 

Alva W. Taylor 
Nashville, Tenn. 


GRANDFATHER TALES, by Richard Chase. 
Houghton Miflin, Boston, 240 pp. 


For the fraternity of folks who know his col- 
lection of Jack Tales, Richard Chase’s new book 
will be that rare experience—a fulfillment that is 
even better than the anticipation. And as for 
those who have still in store for them the sheer 
delight of reading both Jack Tales and Grand- 
father Tales for the first time, one can hardly help 
envying them the joy ahead. 


The Jack Tales are the familiar stories “Jack 
and the Beanstalk,” “Jack the Giantkiller,” etc. as 
they have evolved through folkways in the 
southern mountains. Grandfather Tales began as 
a collection of “un-Jack” tales, being other familiar 
themes developed in the same way; and this collec- 
tion, although similar in plan, is much wider in 
scope. But to say that one is better than the other 
is to quibble. Both are unique and delightful and 
scholarly in a true sense. They are classics, al- 
though the ink is scarcely dry. And both are done 
with such delicacy and understanding that they ig- 
nore the prison of print and paper. They are as 
alive as Uncle Kel and Old Rob and Little Rob 
and any other old or young tale teller in the 
southern mountains. 


Grand father Tales has an interesting unity which 
is again a folk version of the most familiar device 
in the world for pulling together a number of dif- 
ferent stories. One might call it a southern moun- 
tain Canterbury Tales, or Wayside Inn. Grand- 


father Tales falls naturally into the device, and the 


framework here is the storytelling evening around 
a fireplace in a mountain home. The evening is 
Old Christmas, January 6th. The author intro- 
duces himself into the framework as casually and 
unobtrusively as Chase in person is able to find a 
place in any circle of singers and storytellers any- 
where. He is a visitor, a “scribbler,” absorbed 
into the group and forgotten by the reader as the 
evening moves along from story to story. 


One by one, family by family, the neighbors 
drop in at Tom Hunt’s house, the children curl 
up on the beds and go to sleep, waking from time 
to time to hear or tell their favorite tales. There is 
a great deal of sociable eating and drinking, and 
occasionally a song. 


An unusu:! variation is the introduction of a 
“dumb show,” presented by some of the neighbor 
boys who have learned their “lines” from Uncle 
Kel. This is the southern mountain Mummers’ 
Play, a development from the old English Sct. 
George play. Stories follow as different ones in 
the crowd are reminded of old favorites, and at 
midnight, the mystic Old Christmas hour when the 
cattle are supposed to kneel down to pray, they 
all sing together “The Twelve Days of Christmas.” 
More stories follow until dawn, when the old 
hymn book with the shape-notes is produced and 
“the sun of Old Christmas rises on sacred music.” 
(Song scores are printed in the text.) 


The miscellany of mountain song, tale and cus- 
tom includes even the directions for making a 
mountain “play-pretty” of wood. During the 
night Uncle Kel is busy with his pocketknife. 
Asked if he is whittling something or just 
“whittlin’ whittlins” he proffers the little man saw- 
ing, which delights the children at Tom Hunt’s 
(and will delight any child who sees its picture). 


This briefly is the course of the collection. In his 
introduction Mr. Chase says the tales ought to be 
told rather than read, and this is true, but they 
make first-class reading too. The dialect is skill- 
fully worked out so that, although authentic, it is 
not difficult or tedious. The illustrations by 
Berkeley Williams, Jr., are so well adapted that 
one forgets they didn’t just grow out of time, with 
the tales. 


The book is for all ages. Very little ones will 
like to hear the tales read aloud, and youngsters 
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will enjoy hearing and reading for the stories’ sake 
because they are time-tested, hearty and satisfying. 
And the old ones of us who in other times and 
places have been spellbound by the same old tales 
as we had them from English folklore, from Grimm 
and Anderson, will be thrilled to discover the dear 
and familiar in this new-old garb. 


In “Ashpet” we rediscover Cinderella. In the 
“Outlaw Boy” we find a mountain “Robin Hood.” 
In “Whittington Whitebear” we read again the 
“East of the Sun, West of the Moon” tale, and in 
“Like Meat Loves Salt” we recognize with wonder 
the very Lear story. It is stimulating, provocative 
and nostalgic, and there is matter suggested here 
for a whole graduate course in the evolution of 
folklore. 


But the very best thing Dick Chase has done is 
to thrill the hearts of children and old folks all 
through the southern highlands, in the one-room 
schools, the church houses, and around the fire- 
places in homes where groups of neighbors have 
listened spellbound to the tales, and then remem- 
bered others themselves to add, and Dick and his 
friends have “tired the sun with talking.” Every 
child in the country ought to have the privilege of 
hearing Dick Chase tell “Old Roaney.” That can’t 
be. But the next best thing, which he has done in 
Jack Tales and Grandfather Tales, is to carry a 
vivid contribution in print to the happiness of 
people who love a good story, from the people who 
have been loving and telling the old, old ones so 
long that they are new again. 


From a reviewing standpoint it is very unortho- 
dox not to offer a word of thoughtful adverse 
criticism. But the truth is that one might just as 
easily criticize the stories as they come from the 
mouths of the tellers themselves, as to find fault 
with their retelling in Grandfather Tales. Here is 
one prosaic word of warning. You may find your 
children “talking mountain” after they have lived 
with the Tales for a while. But it’s a good way 


to talk! And these are some of the best tales there 
are, to live with. 

Alice Cobb 

Frankfort, Ky. 


HOW TO USE YOUR IMAGINATION TO 
MAKE MONEY by James D. Woolf and Charles 
B. Roth, Whittlesey House, McGraw Hill Book 
Co. New York 1948. 253 pp. $2.95. 


Ideas and action in this book are strictly com- 
mercial but apparently good ideas can be sold to 
big firms by comparatively obscure individuals if 
conditions are right and the idea is effective. A 
sixteen year old orphan, running errands for a vil- 
lage bank in Kentucky, mentioned to the presi- 
dent that though they did business with farms ail 
over the county, the bank seemed to know little 
about the farms, by and large. He asked to be 
allowed to go out and get farm-by-farm informa- 
tion. With a horse and buggy he made one of the 
early “field surveys.” He brought back a mass 
of close descriptions that astonished those in 
charge. Naturally, he advanced in that bank and 
cwenty-three years later was president of a large 


bank in New York. 


A woman who had a small fruit farm and a 
roadside stand in Oregon found that by always 
giving extra measure (and mentioning it casually!) 
she brought her customers back, and their friends, 
and soon became known as “the good measure 
lady.” There are other ideas that have been used 
by veterans getting started in new lines, and there 
are baby-sitter improvements, too. 


But mostly the volume relates to rather big 
businesses which are likely to get their ideas and 
slogans from ad men, although not exclusively. 
Imagination and information make an unbeatable 
team the authors’ claim, and they give hints as to 
how both may be whetted, if not created. 

Caroline Sherman 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
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The members of the Council of Southern Moun- 
tain Workers will be disappointed to hear that 
Miss Oscie Sanders, who was elected President last 
March, has felt it necessary to resign from that 
office. Due to vacancies in the staff of Sue Bennett 
College, Miss Sanders’ time is more than occupied 
by her duties as its President. The Executive Com- 
mittee, at its meeting held in November, accepted 
her resignation with regret. 


Vice-President Dr. Dagnall F. Folger, has con- 
sented to assume the office thus left vacant unul 
the next business meeting of the Council on March 
3, 1949. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE BEING PLANNED 
ON NEW BASIS 


The Annual Conference to be held in Gatlin- 
burg, March first, second and third, promises to be 
most interesting and valuable. It will be a work- 
ing conference with few if any speeches. In recent 
years a number of people have been trying new 
techniques to help groups accomplish more. Some 
conferences, working with these new methods, 
have proven to be much more helpful to the lead- 
ers and the members. 


The Conference Planning Committee composed 
of E. S. Christenbury, Howard Kester, and D. F. 
Folger is hoping that the Conference this year 
will help members learn how to increase the pro- 
ductivity of groups in many kinds of situations, 
such as school children, church groups, adult 
groups, boards, faculties, and staff meetings. It 
believes the Conference will be more helpful to 
members in problems that are real to them. And 
such a conference should be most helpful as a 
basis of information upon which we can enlarge 
the services of the Council staff to members. 


Letters have gone out to individuals and in- 
stitutions in the Region asking them to help the 
committee with lists of interests and problems. 
The cooperation of those who plan to attend the 
Conference is essential for the success of the new 
plan. If you have not responded to the request, 
please write D. F. Folger, Brasstown, North Caro- 
lina. 


Mountain View Hotel has given us the low rate 
of $5.50 per day, including lodging and meals, 
with no extra charge for meeting rooms. Reserva- 
tions should be made with the hotel, not through 
the Council office. 


MOUNTAIN FOLK FESTIVAL 


The fourteenth annual Mountain Folk Festival 
will be held at Berea College, Berea, Kentucky, 
April 7, 8, 9, 1949. Please notice that the dates 
have been changed. Leaders are requested to send in 
registrations at an early date, as a very large 
Festival is anticipated. 

Frank H. Smith, Chairman 


Festival Committee 


HEALTH 


Free Material A pamphlet entitled “Current Re- 
search in the Science of Nutrition” contains re- 
views from the monthly pamphlet entitled “Nutri- 
tion Reviews” published by The Nutrition Foun- 
dation Inc., Chrysler Building, New York 17, 
New York. 


This foundation was organized by a group ot 
leaders in the food industry for support of basic 
research and education in the science of nutrition. 
The program is wholly in the public interest and 
fundamental in character, in accord with the 
spirit and purpose of graduate schools and medical 
centers in the leading universities. Grants are made 
to universities and similar institutions in the 
United States and Canada. 


Some of the articles reviewed recently are 
“Recommended Daily Dietary Allowances” re- 
vised this year by the Food and Nutrition Board 
of the National Research Council; “Nutrition in 
Pregnancy and Lactation” and “Younger Old 
People” which points out that good nutrition can 
make a contribution to vigorous living for those 
whose life expectancy has been extended througn 
learning how to combat infections. 





Reprint from CURRENT RESEARCH IN THE 
SCIENCE OF NUTRITION 
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In the October pamphlet the Scientific Director 
of the Nutrition Foundation, Dr. Charles Glen 
King, is quoted as saying: 


“The Harvard School Public Health has 
made an excellent contribution to the techniques 
of education through the elementary grades and 
high school. Their leaflet, “Goals for Nutrition 
Education,” provides a well-organized approach 


of 


at successive grade levels through the elementary 
and secondary schools. We need more emphasis 
upon this kind of approach. (These Goals may be 
obtained by writing to the Nutrition Foundation, 
Inc., Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York. 
A charge of 15c is made for single copies.) 


“School lunches represent another valuable op- 
portunity for education in the science of nutri- 
tion. There are difficulties in regard to the eco- 
nomic aspects of such a program, but the side 
issues regarding policies and cost should not be 
permitted to submerge the major issue of making 
food available to growing children, and the ac- 
companying opportunity for sound education. To 
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cite a specific problem, school lunches should not 
serve primarily as a means of removing surplus 
products from the marketplace (as they have in 
many communities), nor should pressure groups 
be permitted to press their individual interests into 
an area where the child’s health should be para- 
mount. 


“It is not enough to note that our food picture 
is more favorable than in the Philippine Islands, 
for example, where the causes of death are cur- 
rently listed in the order: (1) tuberculosis, (2) beri 
beri, (3) malaria, and (4) gastrointestinal diseases. 
Rather, we should do much better here and help 
them more. Where is the logic of wasting both our 
health and our abundant food supply, for lack of 
education, while half the world struggles against 
the risk of tuberculosis and famine? 


“It would be difficult to picture a single mea- 
sure that would make a greater contribution to 
raising American standards of living, or a greater 
contribution to the enjoyment of life, than would 
result from an effective nutrition program.” 


GOD’S DESIGN AND MAN’S DISORDER 


(Continued from page 6) 
Russia is bent upon setting up her kind of com- 
munity round the earth. We are citizens of a na- 
tion, also sure that its way of life deserves to be 
universally accepted. Our confidence is in the 
way of democracy and we can hold that the motives 
of our nation are often upon high levels. 


Nevertheless, as Christians, our citizenship is not 
only in the nation, but above the nation. Love is 
the fulfilling of the law. We are committed to 
the eternal Kingdom beyond this world, and we 
are committed to the eternal kingdom on earth, 
transcending nation—race and culture. God knows 
how far we are from that kingdom even within 


the church, and only his mercy can save us from 
despair and give us another chance. 


Saved from despair by our faith, we can turn 
out upon the world to support those causes which 
hold a measure of justice and a promise of peace. 


God’s design for the world is not fully realized, 
nor will it be even when a real world government 
comes into being. But some of man’s disorder has 
been overcome by man’s efforts and God’s mercy. 
And our task is to strive to overcome at least 
enough of it to keep our world from being blown 
to bits. Holding our dual citizenship in the na- 
tion and beyond the nation—we never lose heart. 
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